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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Three Brontes. By May Sinclair. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912. 

No contribution to literature is more valuable, more packed with the 
stuff of thought for a true reader of books, than the analysis of a great 
poet by a great poet, or a great novelist by a great novelist. 

This is what we find in May Sinclair's study of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte. Poor Anne — gentle, hesitating, submissive, and suffering soul 
that she was — comes in for very slight treatment. Miss Sinclair moves 
past the minor sister with a line or two, here and there; a little passing 
pity and a bit of swift, keen-sighted criticism when she restores to gen- 
tle Anne verses which Mr. Clement Shorter too generously presented to 
Emily. 

"My God (oh, let me call Thee mine, 
Weak, wretched sinner though I be), 
My trembling soul would fain be thine 
My feeble faith still clings to Thee." 

Although these lines were found in Emily's handwriting, Miss Sin- 
clair is perfectly right in asserting that he must be dull of hearing who 
does not recognize Anne's quavering voice, as she trembles beneath the 
Calvinistic thunders in Plaworth Parish pulpit. Emily, of the chainless 
soul, never for a moment even in the face of the Creator of Life, showed 
cowardice or cringing. Her sense of the universal belonged to another 
species. " Life," she sings — 

"Life — that in me has rest, 
As I — undying Life — have power in thee." 

She knows herself the vessel of eternal being which momentarily 
pauses in her temporary temple while she exercises power in infinity. 
Could any astute critic admit the " trembling soul " and " feeble faith " 
as belonging to her who sings: 

"Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men's hearts; unutterably vain; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 

"To awaken doubt in one 

Holding so fast by thine infinity. 

" There is no room for death 

Nor atom that his might could render void; 
Thou — thou are being and breath 
And what thou art may never be destroyed." 
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Since Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Bronte and Maeterlinck's eloquent 
tribute to Emily in Wisdom and Destiny, which last Miss Sinclair writes 
she has " unblushingly ' lifted,' " no one has more clearly and adequately 
dealt with the great trio of sisters. Not once does Miss Sinclair's right 
instinct fail her in this beautiful appreciation. She understands and 
sets forth Charlotte's method and inspiration as could one only who 
shared the same inspiration and practised the same art; she feels Emily's 
power as one who has felt in the same kind; and it is important to add 
that she lays her finger on the very heart of Emily's mysticism as could 
only an initiate. This latter fact recalls to memory certain acknowledg- 
ments made to Miss Sinclair in Evelyn Underbill's fine volume on 
Mysticism. 

As to Charlotte, Miss Sinclair's great service is the clearing away of 
rubbish and gossip, the tracing to its true source, her finer inspiration 
and her splendid vindication of Charlotte's women, her prophetic vision 
of the submerging of the futile and vain mid- Victorian type and the sur- 
vival of a braver and nobler woman. 

In setting aside the idle gossip of a love-affair which wakened Char- 
lotte Bronte's powers, Miss Sinclair says the great thing to realize is that 
" it is always the inner life that counts, and with the Brontes it 
supremely counted." It counted and accounted indeed for almost every- 
thing. Because Charlotte Bronte wrote a novel about a little French pro- 
fessor in love, the critics must necessarily try to build up a gossiping 
romance about her relations to M. Heger. " It may be," says Miss Sin- 
clair with fine irony, "that I have no more authority for my belief that 
Emily Bronte was in love with the Absolute than the other people have 
for theirs that Charlotte was in love with M. Heger." Miss Sinclair 
quotes from a letter of Charlotte's written in Brussels at the time when 
her passion was supposed to be at high-water mark. She writes, " I lead 
an easeful, stagnant, silent life." "May I point out," asks the unerring 
psychologist in Miss Sinclair, " that you may be ' silent ' in the first 
workings of a tragic and illegitimate passion, you are not ' stagnant ' and 
certainly not ' easeful.' " 

Not M. Heger in the French Pensionnai and a futile passion taught 
Charlotte Bronte to turn her genius free upon the reproduction of life. 
Charlotte could be inspired, but she was not easily taught. Her school- 
mistresses, indeed, taught her to " indite," " peruse," and " retain " where 
she had much better have "written," "read," and "kept," and doubtless 
M. Heger corrected her French syntax, but her genius was awakened by 
reading her untrammeled sister's Wuthering Heights. This discovery is 
Miss Sinclair's most valuable and entirely original contribution to Bronte 
biography. Miss Sinclair, who knows so well that the great event is in 
the inner life, knows also what a high adventure is the reading of a great 
and vitalizing book. After the " strange grayness " of the Professor, the 
" stillness and grayness of imperfect hearing, imperfect seeing," Charlotte 
Bronte suddenly awakens and produces a book pulsing with vitality. 
Through whatever flaws of method and of style, the life, sincerity, reality, 
of the book breaks. The critics, amazed, search the biographical data for 
an event to account for the sudden blossoming. Miss Sinclair shows con- 
clusively that the event was spiritual. It was not a French professor who 
awakened the genius's soul; it was a book. It was Emily, who knew none 
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of the " cold deliberations born of fear " ; whose own book was the fruit 
of a divine freedom, a divine unconsciousness," who lifted her sister to the 
plane where she too could freely use her powers. " The experience may 
seem insufficient," says Miss Sinclair, and adds, authoritatively, " it is of 
such experiences that a great writer's life is largely made." For this 
insight, this fact so self-evident, once it is pointed out, all readers of 
Charlotte Bronte owe Miss Sinclair a debt of deep gratitude, as well as 
for her discriminating, fine-seeing analysis of Charlotte's development of 
style, method, and spirit. 

The eulogy of Emily Bronte surpasses any that has yet been accorded 
that great, unacclaimed writer. If Swinburne has praised her exuber- 
antly and Maeterlinck exquisitely, May Sinclair has sung her truly, 
proving her praise as she sings. She has paused at the very passages, 
the lines, the attitudes which give the " unapproachable, the unique and 
baffling quality of her temperament and of her genius." 

" Born with a profound, incurable indifference to the material event," 
chary of alien and external contacts, self-sufficing and heroic, there came 
to her " nothing of all that passes in love, sorrow, passion, or anguish; 
still did she possess all that abides when emotion has faded away." Emily 
Bronte was of those souls born complete who do not realize their being 
through contact with external reality. She was. She lived and thought 
and produced splendidly aloof from the stream of circumstance. 

If we would, as critic, desire to find flaws in a book so remarkable as 
this, we should say that Miss Sinclair was perhaps somewhat too scorn- 
ful of Anne's gentle and submissive spirit. And it might be pointed out 
that the method of repetition used especially in the first half of the book, 
the continual refrain of " their destiny," " their happiness," belongs 
rather to the method of poetry than of prose. 

Still no critic need fear to say of Miss Sinclair's book that it is one 
of the most vital and splendid achievements of literary appreciation 
and analysis of our times. 



Essays in Kadical Empiricism. By William James. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

" Life is confused and superabundant, and what the younger generation 
appears to crave is more of the temperament of life in its philosophy, 
even though it were at some cost of logical vigor and formal purity." 

These words are from the second of the essays that make up this 
closing volume of the contribution of William James to the thought of 
his times. They are the words of one who, when he wrote them, was 
of the older generation, but to his genial spirit the passing years but 
added to that temperament of life which marked him for its own. Thus 
it is that the younger generation will increasingly look to the writings 
of Mr. James for the chartings of the intellectual adventures by which 
to find satisfaction for their cravings. 

The volume brings together a dozen essays from the various philo- 
sophical and technical journals in which they were originally printed. 
More than is the case with any other of his works, the appeal is to his 
professional colleagues, to those whose interest in philosophy is specialized. 

The first five of the articles composing the volume furnish the only 



